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Government Turns to 
Conservation of Soil 


Broad Plans Mapped to Stop Wast- 
age of Millions of Acres of 
Land Through Erosion 


GRAVE EMERGENCY POSSIBLE 


If Not Halted, Erosion May Result in 
Destruction of Large Part of 
Our National Wealth 


Just as with bodily diseases such as cancer 
and tuberculosis which can be cured only in 
the early stages, so it is with soils built 
up through the ages. Once ravished beyond 
a certain point, they are incapable of restora- 
tion except by nature’s slow processes, which 
are measured not in tens but in thousands of 
years. Leaving out all “ifs, ands, and buts,” 
running the risk of being precise in an area 
where precision may have no place, I believe 
that at our present rate of soil erosion this 
country of ours has left to it less than a cen- 
tury of virile national existence. 

If that is reasonably accurate—and a mass 
of expert opinion supports it—the incurable 
stage of this wasting disease is not far off. 
We have two decades at the most in which to 
plan our campaign, work out our methods, 
gather our forces, and give new viewpoints 
to the countless people who hold that owner- 
ship of the land carries with it the right to 
mistreat and even to destroy the land, what- 
ever the effect on the total national estate. 


These are grave and challenging words, 
spoken by an eminent American engineer, 
Morris L. Cooke, rural electrification ad- 
ministrator, formerly chairman of the 
Water Planning Committee of the National 
Resources Board. If his conclusions are 
correct—and he is surely well qualified to 
speak on the subject—the seriousness of 
the soil erosion problem can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 


Wastage of Wealth 


All wealth comes from the soil, and when 
the soil is depleted the very foundations of 
national wealth and power and security 
crumble. The people of a nation may make 
many mistakes without suffering permanent 
loss. If they enact a foolish law, they 
may repeal it. They can repair many of 
their follies. ‘They may even rise again 
after being brought to the brink of destruc- 
tion by war. But one thing they cannot 
survive. If they lose their soil, they are 
certain to decline. It is the basis for 
civilization and progress. Great civiliza- 
tions have vanished in the past, when, 
for one cause or another, their soil has 
been washed or blown away, or has lost its 
fertile elements. Productive valleys have 
given way to deserts. Will that happen to 
the United States, or to large parts of it? 
Let us examine the evidence: 


In the United States, there are nearly a 
billion acres of land which are fit for agri- 
cultural uses. About one-third of it is 
being put out in crops, principally corn, 
hay, wheat, cotton, and oats. It is esti- 
mated that the amount of land which has 
already been destroyed by having the 
soil washed away is equal to about one- 
fiftieth of all the land now fit for culti- 
vation, and more than one-twentieth of 
the land which is actually in crops. If all 
the farms of the country were equally 
affected by erosion, which they are not, 
there would be found on every farm of 
160 acres, a plot of three acres or more cut 
up into gullies made by the washing rains— 
gullies so deep as to render cultivation im- 
possible. The average farm of 160 acres 
contains less than 60 acres in crops so the 
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—Photo by U. S. Forest Service 


NATURAL RESOURCES ARE THE BASIS OF CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS 








Discovering Hidden Opportunities 


A Hungarian student, serving in the army of his country during the World War, had the 
misfortune to be taken prisoner by the forces of the czar. He was carried away to Russia 
and thrown into a prison camp where he, and thousands of others, were obliged to live 
under conditions which were almost beyond human endurance. The men were starved 
and mistreated; subjected to such brutalities that many were driven to insanity. Suicides 
were frequent. It appeared that all would be deprived of reason. But the young Hungarian 
gave an exhibition of the power of will. He gritted his teeth and declared, “I will save my 
reason. I will not become insane.” Then he set to work actively to create conditions under 
which his mind might be preserved. He decided he must keep busy. So he started out to learn 
a new language. He already had gained proficiency in one foreign tongue—German. He 
would learn English. And he did. Then he began with French, and by hard and consistent 
effort he mastered it. While carrying on his language studies he pursued other intellectual 
interests. He gave lectures to his fellow prisoners, helping to save them as well as himself 
through the stimulation of interests. 

At last the war closed and the prisoners were set free. The Hungarian student left the 
miserable camp, not a broken man bereft of reason, but a man of improved training, a lin- 
guist, a scholar. He went on with his studies. He continued to gratify his interests. He 
followed international affairs closely. After a while he came to America. He made use of 
his knowledge and ideas. He wrote magazine articles and books. He delivered lectures. 
He became, and still is, one of the world’s recognized authorities on international condi- 
tions and relations. The adversity which he suffered had been transformed by his own 
intelligence and will into an instrument of progress. The experience of this Hungarian 
student reminds one of that of the President of the United States. The paralysis which he 
suffered a number of years ago was translated into opportunity. During the years of con- 
valescence when there was not much he could do, yeats during which an ordinary man 
might have sunk into intellectual stagnation, Mr. Roosevelt read widely and reflected 
deeply. He laid foundations for the work he was later to do. 

These experiences are not offered as evidence that adversity is after all a blessing and as 
such is to be sought. That is not true. It is true, however, that every individual has powers 
not ordinarily exercised and that unusual circumstances which might be destructive may 
operate to release the latent energy and thus pave the way to greatness. We should not 
seek adversity, of course, but each person should try to discover the powers which lie 
within him and then, by act of will, set these powers to work. And each individual should 
learn to conquer circumstances, making the most of those opportunities with which even 
the most undesired environment may abound. 


Mussolini Proclaims 
New Fascist Policies 


Far-reaching Significance Seen in 
Decree Taking Over Number 
of Basic Industries 


CORPORATE STATE PUSHED 


Militaristic Program Prepares Entire 
Nation for Participation in 


“Inevitable War” 


Where does fascism lead a nation? Ever 
since Mussolini’s blackshirted followers 
marched on Rome in 1922 this question has 
furnished food for agitated and prolonged 
discussion. Many answers have been sug- 
gested, but none of them so far has been 
accepted as final. There have always been 
elements of doubt, elements of confusion, 
which have left uncertainty in the minds of 
the questioners. 

The problem again came to the fore on 
March 23 when Mussolini, in a historic ad- 
dress, announced policies which will have a 
profound influence on the future of the 
Italian people, and which will go far 
toward defining the course and purpose 
of fascism. It will probably be some time 
before the full significance of his latest 
decisions can be measured. Actions must 
clarify words, deeds must fulfill promises. 
The day has not yet come when we can say 
with conviction exactly what fascism is and 
means. We can, however, examine the 
light which has been shed to date on the 
fascist system of government. 


Postwar Disorder 

To make a proper beginning we must 
recall briefly that after the war Italy found 
herself in a sad state of disorganization and 
unrest. The wounds of war had blighted 
Italian industry and had brought serious 
difficulties both to employers and workers. 
The tide of radicalism ran strong. Work- 
ers were taking over and operating fac- 
tories and it seemed that Italy was ready 
to follow the example of Russia and raise 
the red standard of communism. 

The disorder, and the fright it gave to 
Italian industrialists, presented Mussolini 
with his opportunity. As newspaper editor 
and former Socialist leader, he had won his 
way to national prominence. Now, turning 
his back on the socialist doctrines which he 
had so ardently espoused, he began to or- 
ganize young men into legions, dressing 
them in black shirts to give them distinc- 
tion. His movement, designed to establish 
domestic tranquillity and to suppress com- 
munism, enlisted the support and the finan- 
cial contributions of large employers who 
contemplated the future with dread. It won 
over the small shopkeepers and the white- 
collar classes who looked with distaste at 
proletarian rule. At the same time, it ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of many Italians be- 
cause it promised to bring the nation to 
greatness and glory. Italian self-esteem had 
suffered a severe blow when the government 
failed at the peace conference to win as 
much of the territorial spoils as other coun- 
tries. These factors combined to lend 
strength and glamour to Mussolini’s struggle 
for power. It mattered not that the com- 
munist threat was on the wane in 1922 when 
the opportune moment came. “On to 
Rome,” became the rallying cry and the 
weak Italian government was delivered into 
the hands of T! Duce. 

It took a few years firmly to establish the 
dictatorshin. There were enemies to be 


uppressed. insurgent groups to be brought 
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PUTTING HIS BEST FOOT FORWARD! 


—Talburt in Washingt 


into submission. It was not until 1925 that 
the fascist state rooted its foundations in 
Italian soil. By that time some of the 
aspects of fascism had become clear. It 
appeared to be a system of government in 
which the state was supreme and the indi- 
vidual subordinate. The interests of the 
single man had to be sacrificed wherever 
necessary to serve the greater interests of 
the state which was placed above him. The 
instrument by which man was_ brought 
under necessary control was the Fascist 
party, dominated and directed by Musso- 
lini. 

The state undertook to regulate the indi- 
vidual in every form of his life. The fas- 
cist arm reached into the home, the school, 
and the workshop. Everywhere he turned 
the Italian citizen was made to realize that 
he was subject to the will of the dictator, 
and Mussolini’s armed Black Shirts were 
ever present to enforce that will. 

Aside from this regimentation of the indi- 
vidual there were a number of other fea- 
tures of fascism which came to have signifi- 
cance. Important was the treatment of 
workers. In keeping with the policy of 
curbing radicalism and restoring order, 
labor unions were dissolved and the work- 
ers were denied the right to strike. In 
theory the fascist state was to look after 
the welfare of the working classes and see 
to it that they were fairly treated by the 
employers, who were likewise brought under 
government control. 


Position of Employers 

It became evident, however, that the 
workers were being brought under control 
to a much greater degree than employers. 
In the main, business profits were protected 
and there was no increase in the mass stand- 
ard of living. This fact gave rise to the 
theory that fascism, having been financed 
at the outset by powerful business factions, 
was pledged to repay the debt by giving 
them protection. The fascists proclaimed 
their faith in the capitalistic system and 
held that under the proper control it could 
be made to work more satisfactorily than 
under the old system of keeping government 
out of business. That the control turned 
out to be at the expense of the working 
classes led to the belief that fascism meant 
the preservation of the capitalistic system 
by force and for the benefit of business. 

Such seemed to be the economic side of 
fascism. Along with it there was a military 
side. From the beginning of his rise to 
power Mussolini had extolled the glories of 
war. He held that the nation must become 
strongly armed and must prepare itself to 
take by force what it considered its just 
due. Arms would bring greatness to Italy 
where men had failed. Accordingly. mili- 
tary training was decreed for youth at an 
early age and the people were systemati- 
cally fed with warlike doctrines. 

From what we have said it would appear 
that fascism is the triumph of employers 
over workers added to a frenzied militar- 
ism designed to bring foreign conquests 
with opportunities for industrial expansion. 
But is this answer sufficient? It would 
seem not, as examination of other facts will 
reveal. 

It is significant that Mussolini did not 
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content himself with denying to 
workers the right to protect their 
interests through strikes and labor 
unions. He drew up plans to 
place not only the workers but 
employers as well in a straight- 
jacket. The weapon he fashioned 
has become known as the corpo- 
rate state. This is a complicated 
structure which brings govern- 
ment control into every branch of 
industry and agriculture. All em- 
ployers and employees are grouped 
into separate syndicates or guilds, 
which, in turn, are gathered into 
provincial unions and _ national 
federations. Through these asso- 
ciations the government is able 
to govern the relations between 
workers and employers. Then, in 
order to manage industry and agri- 
culture, representatives of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations 
combine to form 22 corporations 
associations, each of them 
closely supervised by members of 
the Fascist party. These corporations, or 
associations, undertake the actual regula- 
tion of Italy’s economic life. The larger 
policies are formed by the National Council 
of Corporations—representatives of the 22 
corporations—with Mussolini at the top of 
the pyramid as minister of corporations. 


A Weapon 


Here, then, is a system by which the dic- 
tator is able, if he wishes, to regiment not 
only the workers but also the employers. 
Italian businessmen sensed this and for a 
long time opposed the formation of the 
corporations. They only yielded as acute 
business conditions made them more and 
more dependent upon the state. It is in- 
teresting that in Italy there is a government 
agency similar to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation through which govern- 
ment funds have been sent to the rescue 
of one business concern after another. The 
result has been that the government, in ad- 
dition to finding itself the owner of a large 
percentage of stock in many great indus- 
tries, has come to be able to control busi- 
ness leaders who formerly were reluctant to 
do the dictator’s bidding. 


It is apparent, therefore, that fascism 
does not necessarily guarantee to protect 
indefinitely the interests of business. The 
corporate state, once well established, is a 
weapon in the hands of the dictator. He is 
able to control business as effectively as he 
can workers. The only question is as to 
what extent he wishes to do so. 


New Policies 


This brings us to the latest policies enun- 
ciated by Mussolini—policies which, against 
the background sketched above, appear to 
have the greatest importance. On March 
23 Il Duce addressed a session of the Na- 
tional Council of Corporations and made 
the following declarations: 

1. The Italian Chamber of Deputies, relic 
of the former parliamentary government 
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—wWarren in N. Y. Evening Post 


es a goal of ‘‘Economic self-suffi- 
ciency,”’ in preparation for the ‘‘inevitable’’ European conflict. 


which had continued to exist in form, will 
shortly be abolished. All laws and regula- 
tions will thereafter be made by the Na- 
tional Council of Corporations, the direct 
representatives of workers and businessmen, 
dominated, of course, by Mussolini. 


2. A number of key industries—large 
industries which affect the entire nation— 
will be nationalized. The government will 
take them over and operate them. The 
private businessmen who had them may 
continue as government servants, but they 
will not remain as private capitalists. 

3. Every possible measure will be taken 
to make Italy independent of other nations 
for its raw materials. More substitutes will 
be devised in order that the nation may be 
self-contained and in a position to wage 
war without incurring risks of being denied 
necessary materials. The whole nation will 
be disciplined to this end. 


4. A régime of “higher social justice” is 
to be inaugurated. It is based upon the 
idea that workers should be collaborators 
with employers. They are to have equal 
rights and equal duties. 

What are we to deduce from these highly 
significant declarations? It is said 
by many observers that Musso- 
lini’s most recent decisions are 
leading Italy toward socialism. 
The nationalization of certain in- 
dustries (banking and foreign 
trade are already in the hands of 
the government) is a severe blow 
at the system of private owner- 
ship and management of property. 
It is true that Mussolini declared 
the farmers and small business- 
men would not be touched, but 
what is to prevent him from push- 
ing the socialization further at a 
later date? If there is anything 
to the ideal of “higher social jus- 
tice,” is it not more than likely 
that he will do so? Does it not 
seem that the fascist dictator and 
the communist dictator approach 
the same ends from different 
routes? 

It is difficult to answer these 
questions at this time, for, as we 
said at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, words must wait on deeds for their 
final definition. There are certain things, 
however, which must be taken into con- 
sideration. Foremost is the element of 
militarism which has from the very begin- 
ning been an essential feature of fascism. 
In his speech before the National Council 
of Corporations, Mussolini frankly stated 
that in his opinion a European conflict has 
become inevitable. He said that Italy was 
approaching a period when its great indus- 
tries would have “neither the time nor the 
possibility to work for the general market, 
for they_will be working exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, for the state’s armed 
forces.” 


War Costs Heavy 

If in addition to this statement we con- 
sider that the Ethiopian war has already 
cost Italy more than $400,- 
000,000 and that its burdens 
are mounting steadily, we 
may see how great a part 
militarism may be playing 
in these latest steps taken 
by Mussolini. Forced by 
the needs of war, and har- 
ried by the League’s sanc- 
tions, it is possible that he 
was obliged to take over 
part of Italy’s economy to 
avoid a breakdown. It is 
by no means clear as yet 
that Italy is tumbling head- 
long in the pathway of so- 
cialism. 

Much will depend upon 
the future. Will Mussolini 
actually seek to establish 
higher social justice? A 
rising standard of living 
must make its appearance 
before this question can be 
answered affirmatively. It 
is only safe to say now that 
he has brought the whole 
nation more directly under 
his control than ever. He is 





organizing it to make it as efficient a war 
machine as possible. He seems resolved 
to sacrifice all classes to the ideal of a 
militarized state. This is as far as we can go 
in appraising the trend of fascism to date. 

But while Mussolini’s aims may be 
clouded there is one great fact which stands 
out clearly. Fascism does not offer a 
guarantee to preserve the capitalistic sys- 
tem intact for employers who rush to 
finance it at the outset. Once the dictator 
gains power his will becomes supreme. 
Business may for a time check his activi- 
ties by its economic power, but eventually 
he will dominate. This lesson, if widely 
spread, may help to prevent the establish- 
ment of fascism in other countries. 

There are, indeed, many signs that the 
fascist idea is on the wane. The policies 
and practices of Mussolini and Hitler have 
been so widely publicized that other peo- 
ples are unlikely to succumb to the tempta- 
tions of the dictator as did the Italians and 
the Germans. Recent events in such coun- 
tries as France and Spain tend to bear out 
this contention. Last year, those nations 
seemed ripe for fascism. Today, they are 
strongly anti-fascist. 
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GIVING THE FASCIST SALUTE 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. What evidences are there that soil ero- 
sion, if unchecked, may in a few decades create 
a grave national emergency? What steps is 
the government taking to check it? 

2. Why, in your opinion, has the American 
government failed to take action before this 
to check soil erosion, in view of the fact that 
it has been known for years that there was 
terrific wastage of our soil? 


3. “Fascism is a system of government un- 
der which the state uses its power to support 
capitalism.” Does this statement seem to be 
true in the case of present developments in 
Italy ? 

4. Give two ways in which the Italian gov- 
ernment exerts control over a large number 
of industries which it has not actually taken 
over. 

5. What disadvantages do you sce in our 
indirect method of electing the president and 
vice-president ? 

6. What position did the Russian Cossacks 
occupy under the czars? What is their pres- 
ent status ? 

7. What injustices have resulted from the 
working of our present immigration laws and 
what changes are proposed to eliminate such 
injustices in the future? 
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Germany: No one was surprised when 
the German people, at the election held 
last week, voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Hitler’s action in rearming the Rhine- 


land. The result could not have been 
otherwise. In the first place, the Nazis 
conducted a nationwide propaganda drive 
prior to the election. Secondly, the people 
were afraid not to participate because their 
absence might have brought punishment. 
Finally, only the “yes” ballots were counted. 
Those Germans opposed to the Hitler poli- 
cies were instructed to leave their ballots 
blank. Reports from that country indicated 
that election officials, in numerous instances, 
did not hestitate to count the blank ballots 
for Hitler. 

But even taking all these facts into ac- 
count, there is no question that the majority 
of German people favor the action taken by 
Hitler in sending troops into the Rhineland. 
For whatever else they may think of Hitler’s 
policies, most of them do support his efforts 
to place Germany on a basis of equality with 
other nations. 

Immediately after the so-called election, 
Hitler started to work on his answer to the 
peace plan drawn up by the Locarno 
nations in London the week before (see last 
week’s AMERICAN OBSERVER). He had al- 
ready sent a temporary note to the British, 
declaring that the proposals were unsatis- 
factory and that they could not be ac- 
cepted. He declared, however, that he 
would make a fuller reply two days after 
the election, and practically said that it 
would contain new proposals of his own. 
He wanted to wait until after the election 
to impress the outside world with the unity 
of the German people regarding this matter. 

Hitler’s proposals will have been made 
before this paper reaches its readers. 
Much will depend upon what they contain 
as to future developments in the present 
crisis. Most observers feel that Hitler 
will move cautiously in the weeks ahead in 
the attempt to stave off the proposed dis- 
cussions between the French and British 
military staffs. These discussions are 
scheduled to take place at once. Hitler is 
reported to have warned England against 
this form of codperation with France, but 
whether his warning will have any effect 
is another question. It may depend upon 
the nature of his counter-proposals to the 
Locarno powers. 


* %*« * 


Mexico: Relations between the Catho- 
lic Church and the Mexican government, 
while still badly strained, appear to 
be improving. Thousands of churches 
throughout the country were opened 
a few days ago, after having been 
closed for many months. Although all 
of Mexico’s 29 states and two territories 
still have laws limiting the number of 
priests allowed to officiate within their 
borders, as well as other religious restric- 
tions, the national government, headed by 
President Cardenas, is showing some 
tendency to be more lenient in its re- 
lations with the church. It is reported that 
in some parts of the country the church 
laws are not being strictly enforced. The 
reopening of the churches was marked by 
large attendances. 


* * * 


Russia: The rebirth of the Cossacks is 
one of the most spectacular of recent 
events in Russia. These fearless and color- 
ful horsemen, back in the czarist days, 
were renowned the world over for their 
courage, fighting spirit, and excellent marks- 
manship. It was they. who, like our own 
frontiersmen, went into the unknown and 
claimed vast lands for their rulers. 

Under the czars, the Cossacks, whose 
numerical strength at one time reached 
3,000,000, received privileges the other 
Russians did not have. They ruled them- 


selves and were free from taxation. In ex- 
change for this, they joined the armies of 
the czars, and helped to enforce the laws. 
Oftentimes they were ruthless in their 
dealings with the common people. Thus, 
when the Communists took charge of the 
government in Russia, they looked upon 
the Cossacks as enemies. They stripped 
them of all their special privileges, and 


particularly ripe field for increased Jap- 
anese trade in the South Seas, includ- 


ing Japan’s mandated islands, Siam, Indo- 
China, the East Indies, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Since the new premier of Japan, Koki 
Hirota, is of the same opinion as the naval 
group, there appears to be growing evidence 
that militarism and foreign 


imperialism 





FRENCH TROOPS ALONG THE FRONTIER 


Soldiers tend to daily tasks in their barracks as they wait, prepared for any development. 


there was sharp bitterness between the 
Cossacks and the Communist leaders. 

Today, however, the two groups have 
buried the hatchet. The Cossack leaders 
have sworn to defend the Communist 
régime against all enemies, and the govern- 
ment has now given them permission to 
wear their old costumes (long jackets and 
red-striped trousers), and to organize a 
cavalry. In modern warfare, cavalry 
fighting is not as important as it was in 
days gone by, yet the Communists are 
glad to have the support of the Cossacks. 

* * * 

Japan: An important rift has developed 
between army and navy leaders in this 
country—a rift which may have far-reach- 


are losing favor with the Japanese people, 
who are having to pay crushing taxes in 
order to meet the cost of the army’s opera- 
tions in China. 


* * * 

England: We have heard a great deal 
in the last year or so about the extent of 
recovery in England. While it is true that 
conditions there today are better than they 
were a few years back, it comes as some- 
what of a shock to learn that on the 
average of two out of every three young 
men in England who are trying to get into 
the army are unable to pass the necessary 
physical examinations. 

What is the reason for this poor state 
of health among British youth? Sir John 
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CLOSING IN ON AN ETHIOPIAN VILLAGE 
A panoramic air view of Italian forces making a carefully planned advance in Africa. 


ing consequences for the rest of the world. 
It appears that most of the naval officials, 
unlike most of the army leaders, are defi- 
nitely opposed to further military ex- 
pansion in China at this time. They be- 
lieve that Japan can benefit more, 
and at far less expense, by developing 
friendly commercial relations with other 
nations than by continuing a_ very 
costly military venture in China and thus 
turning world opinion against the Japanese. 
The navy leaders feel that there is a 


Boyd Orr, the foremost nutrition expert 
in the United Kingdom, thinks he knows 
the answer. It is his opinion that the peo- 
ple simply do not get enough to eat; that 
they are undernourished. Altogether, there 
are about 22,500,000 people in Britain, 
or more than half of the total population, 
who are able to spend only $2 or less a 
week on food. In the neighborhood of 
13,000,000 of these people have $1.50 or 
less a week for their food budget. 

Sir John declares that a person needs to 


spend more than these amounts to enjoy a 
proper diet. People with low incomes, he 
says, eat too much starchy food and not 
enough meat, fish, eggs, fresh milk, butter, 
fruit, and green vegetables. 

* * * 


Austria: Last week, on this page, we 
told about the group of Social Democrats 
who were on trial in Vienna, charged with 
having participated in an uprising of 
workers in 1934. There were 30 Austrians 
who were thus accused. Much to the sur- 
prise of everyone, these persons were let 
off with very light terms. Eighteen of the 
30 were acquitted, and the rest were con- 
fined to prison for terms ranging from six 
weeks to 18 months. Of course these peo- 
ple hadsalready been in prison for nearly 
a year and a half, and, as we pointed out 
last week, it seems very doubtful that they, 
or other members of the Social Democratic 
party, were responsible for the 1934 re- 
volt. There seems to be wholly as much 
evidence that the trouble was started by 
fascist-minded agitators who desired to 
discredit the Social Democrats. 
Nevertheless, it was expected that this 
group of Social Democrats would be given 
heavy penalties by the present fascist ré- 
gime in Austria. So it came as a surprise 
when they were let off lightly. Reports 
indicate that the trial judges felt it best 
not to impose too severe punishment on 
these persons because of the widespread 
interest in this case in other countries. 


* * * 


Far East: The tension between Japan 
and Soviet Russia has been increased as 
renewed fighting has taken place along the 
border of Manchoukuo and Outer Mon- 
golia. Japanese military forces tempo- 
rarily occupied part of Outer Mongolia, 
which is under Soviet control. They soon 
withdrew, however, when Soviet troops 
were rushed nearer to the scene of trouble. 

How much longer these border disputes 
can go on without causing an explosion in 
that region is a question of grave concern. 
The only hopeful sign that trouble may 
be avoided is that the new premier of 
Japan, Koki Hirota, does not feel as hostile 
toward Russia as do most of the military 
leaders in Japan. He appears very anxious 
to work out a satisfactory agreement be- 
tween Soviet-controlled Outer Mongolia 
and Japanese-dominated Manchoukuo re- 
garding their respective borders. 

*x* * * 

Tourists visiting Canada spent $71,000,- 
000 more last year than in 1934. The bulk 
of these expenditures were made by Ameri- 
cans, who, it is estimated, spent nearly 
$200,000,000 in Canada in 1935. 

* * * 

Germany’s labor army is now composed 
of 182,370 men. The workers are drafted 
for six months to carry on such work as 
soil improvement, flood prevention, crea- 
tion of homesteads, etc. The men receive 
lodging, food, clothes, in addition to 10 
cents a day in wages. 

* * ~*~ 

Thirty per cent of the population of 
Soviet Russia are holders of government 
securities of one kind or another. More 
than 50,000,000 people have such invest- 
ments. 

* * * 

In the 3,410 years, up to 1914 A. D., only 
27 years have been entirely peaceful, ac- 
cording to J. F. Kane of New York, in his 
volume “War or Peace?” Between 1450 
and 1721—a period of 271 years—there 
was not a single year without war being 
waged somewhere in Europe. 

* * * 

Japan’s exportation of cotton piece goods 
to the United States in January of this year 
was double the amount exported in Janu- 
ary, 1935. 














Wide World 


VACATION DAYS 


President Roosevelt, as he sped toward fishing waters off the Bahamas anxious for the opportunity to 
indulge in his favorite sport. 


. 7 
Fishing 

During the past two weeks, President 
Roosevelt has been sailing in the Caribbean 
Sea, resting from a winter of arduous work 
and is now prepared to face the difficult pre- 
election months. On his trip, taken in the 
new presidential yacht, the Potomac, the 
President had with him but a small group of 
men, including his eldest son, James; his 
uncle, Frederic A. Delano; and Rear Admiral 
Wilson Brown, the President’s naval aide. 
During his vacation, Mr. Roosevelt kept in 
constant touch with affairs in this. country 
and disposed of important papers brought him 
by navy seaplanes from the temporary White 
House headquarters in the Biltmore Hotel in 
Miami. But he managed to keep work down 
toa minimum. For the most part, he indulged 
in his favorite sport of fishing. Throwing aside 
the dignity with which he must bear himself 
while in the capital, he dressed in shorts, 
sweatshirt, and linen cap. He would get up 
at about nine in the morning and one hour 
later put off in a small power boat from which 
he would dangle his fishing line, patient and 
hopeful that some fish would bite. If any of 
the party succeeded in catching some fish, 
then the President would have them for din- 
ner. If they did not, he would simply wire to 
his headquarters that the “fishing was fine.” 

With the return to Washington, President 
Roosevelt must still dispose of the business 
remaining with Congress and then prepare 
himself for the political campaign, which is 
expected to be strenuous. 


A Farmer-Labor Party 


A national third party, combining the farm- 
ers and workers of the United States, has 
been proposed at a convention of the Farmer- 
Labor party of Minnesota. Meeting in St. 
Paul, the convention approved plans for call- 
ing a national conference to see whether it is 
not possible to organize such a movement on 
a nationwide scale in time for the elections 
in November. At the same time a platform 
was adopted which called for public ownership 
of all large industries, increased taxation upon 
high incomes, the conscription of wealth dur- 
ing war, and legislation to aid farmers, home 
owners, and small businessmen. 

The convention was unanimous in agreeing 
upon these principles in the platform, but 
there was not equal agreement upon the ques- 
tion of entering the campaign in November. 
Many of the delegates felt that there would 
not be enough time to organize such a move- 
ment in the coming months and that it would 
therefore be wise to postpone putting up a 
presidential candidate until 1940. They main- 
tained that their candidate would be certain 
of defeat in November. All he could do would 
be to split the vote of the New Deal. This they 
feared. If the progressive vote were taken 
away from President Roosevelt, there would 
be a good chance for a Republican victory. 
And though these Farmer-Laborites think that 
the President has not gone far enough in ad- 
vocating social- reform, they believe that he 
has done much more than any of his prede- 


cessors and that he is consequently to be pre- 
ferred to any Republican candidate. 

It is generally admitted that this reasoning 
will prevail and that the national conference 
will decide to postpone entering the national 
campaign until 1940. In the event, however, 
that the Farmer-Labor party decides to try 
its strength in November, its candidate for 
president will, in all likelihood, be Governor 
Floyd B. Olson, the liberal leader of Minne- 
sota. 


Vandenberg Favored 


Though only two months remain before the 
opening of their convention in Cleveland, Re- 
publicans are as far as ever from agreeing 
upon their candidate for President. The 
strength of Governor Landon of Kansas has 
heen waning. There is a grow'ng belief in the 
Republican camp that he is too colorless an in- 
dividual. that he lacks popular appeal and 
force. He is no David, they say. to bring 
down the Democratic Goliath. Senator Borah 
may well have become the choice of his po- 
litical colleagues, but his attack on the “old 
guard” as reported in THe AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER last week has resulted in his loss of 
conservative support, without which he can- 
not hope for the nomination. 

There is thus a strong likelihood that the 
Republicans will turn from all the present 
leading candidates to the support of someone 
who can both unite the different views of the 
party and make a strong appeal to the elec- 
torate. There were some indications that this 
man might be Senator Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan. He has an engaging smile, like that of 
President Roosevelt. He has sufficient wealth 
to commend himself to the industrial interests 
of the country. He has voted against the 
NRA and the AAA, while on the other hand 
he has approved the New Deal in some of its 
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Who looms as a dark horse candidate for the 
Republican nomination. 
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aspects so as to be of some appeal to the more 
progressive members of his party. 

His chances, moreover, became considerably 
brighter when from Washington 
claimed that former President Hoover had de- 
cided to give him his support. The former 
President, it is said, has come to realize that he 
will not be nominated and that he will there- 
fore be satisfied with influencing the choice of 
his party. Mr. Hoover, it was reported, re- 
gards the Michigan senator as the only one 
capable of giving the New Deal a stiff fight. 
It is generally recognized that the former 
President’s support would aid a candidate con- 
siderably. Mr. Vandenberg, therefore, stood 
out as a most likely choice for the Republican 
nomination. But as we go to press, the matter 
has become more confused by a denial from 
Herbert Hoover that he had any intention of 
throwing his support to Senator Vandenberg. 


reports 


Reducing the CCC 


With indications that industry during the 
past year had definitely recovered from the 
depression, President Roosevelt made several 
proposals for reducing the work-relief pro- 
gram of the government. In his message to 
Congress on the relief needs of the coming 
year, he asked for an appropriation of $1,500,- 
000,000, several billion dollars less than his 
request of last year. Moreover, he has sug- 
gested that the Civilian Conservation Corps 
be reduced to 300,000. 

These efforts by the President to cut gov- 
ernment expenditures have brought him the 
approval of even conservative leaders who had 
looked with some dismay upon the mounting 
national debt. They felt that President Roose- 
velt was beginning to follow sound business 
principles and taking the proper steps toward 
bringing the country “back to normalcy.” 
Considerable opposition, however, has devel- 
oped to the President’s plans from another 
source. Congressional leaders refused to cut 
the CCC to the extent demanded by the Pres- 
ident. They have finally prevailed in working 
out a compromise by which 350,000 will be 
retained in the CCC until next March. Hav- 
ing gained this point, they are now exerting 
pressure to increase the relief appropriation 
by $700,000,000, the additional money to be 
used by the Public Works Administration for 
construction of large projects and for slum 
clearance. Behind the movement for this in- 
crease in relief funds, it is said, is Harold 
Ickes, PWA administrator, who has been of 


the opinion that too much emphasis has been 
placed by the administration upon small proj- 
ects. 

This pressure for more funds is said to be 
based upon the fact of the coming elections. 
Politicians feel that this is no time to reduce 
They maintain that their 


government aid. 
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Chairman of the President’s commission to study gov- 
ernment reorganization. 





chances for reélection will be much improvalctee 
if they can get allotments for more Boveri the 
ment projects in their districts. 











For Immigrants ¥ 





The Senate Immigration Committee hg " 
voted its approval of a bill which will remo» 
many of the hardships caused by our presey ) 
immigration laws. Under the new measyp 
aliens who have been convicted of crime yj 
automatically be subject to deportation frog 
the United States. Other aliens, however, who 
have entered the country illegally will be per. 
mitted to remain. This bill has the suppor 
of all liberals who maintain that it will qd 
away with some glaring injustices that haye 
resulted from our present laws. During re. 
cent years, there has been a rather large num. 
ber of foreigners seeking refuge in this coup. 
try. Many of them have come from Germany 
where they had found themselves threatened 
by the Nazi régime because of their political Bee 
views. In desperation, they escaped to this Th 
country, frequently entering without permis-§ ( 
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SAY! WHO SAYS PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT? 


-Knox in Memphis Commercial Appeal 


sion. When apprehended by immigration at- 
thorities, they were forced to return to their 
native country, although it meant imprison 
ment and even death. Both The Nation and 
The New Republic, leading liberal journals of 
this country, have pointed to numerous it- 
stances in which refugees were forced to Ie 
turn to their country because our immigration 
laws did not permit them to remain here. 

The bill, now approved by the Senate com- 
mittee, will give representatives of the De 
partment of Labor. Justice, and State the right 
to consider each case upon its own merit and 
to use their discretion in deciding whether any 
illegal entrant will be permitted to stay. 


Labor Relations ; 


Federal District Court Judge John P. Barnes t 
in Chicago recently held the Wagner National 
Labor Relations Act invalid because it gave 
the national government power over affaifs 
reserved to the states. In the latest test of 
the act, which guarantees the right of labor 
to bargain collectively through its own elected 
representatives, Judge Barnes granted the 
Bendix Products Corporation an injunctio 
restraining the National Labor Relations 
Board from holding an election among Bendis 
employees. At the Bendix plant, there at 
two different unions, one affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, the other 4 
company union. Both unions claim that they 
represent 2,500 out of the 3,500 Bendix enti 
ployees. The Labor Relations Board, in ordet 
to determine which union should be recogni 
as the sole agency for collective bargaining 
was going to put it to a vote. Judge Barnesys 
by his injunction, has prohibited the ballot ft 
ing. The case will be appealed. L 

In all, 27 decisions have been rendered if 
the lower federal courts on the Wagner act 
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ovilicteen of these decisions have been in favor 
ene the act, and 11 against. Five rulings were 
ded down on the question of constitution- 
ty, three favorable and two unfavorable. 
bere is no doubt that the Supreme Court 
| soon be called upon to give a final de- 
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sr, Townsend 

Su 

vl A special committee of the House of Rep- 
fromMbcentatives has begun an inquiry into the 
WhoMywnsend movement. The plan put forth by 
pele California doctor, calling for the payment 
port $200 by the government each month to 
| dofhery deserving person over 60, has attracted 
havele least 2,000,000 followers. These followers, 
5 te-fouped in local clubs, are supposed to pay a 
tum-Mne a month for membership; the clubs 
‘oun-Memselves also pay a regular assessment. 
hanyM- congressional investigation seeks to find 
ened what has happened to these funds col- 
itical ted by the Townsend organizers. 

this The first witness to be called was Robert 
mis- Clements, a California real estate man, 




















SCT? THE CHALLENGE 

peal —Harper in Birmingham Age-Herald 

n au-Mnd co-founder of the Townsend movement. 
theirfte day before the investigation began, he 
rison-Med resigned as secretary and treasurer of 
: andBid Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd., allegedly 
ils of Because of certain differences with Dr. Town- 
s in-Bnd as to the political stand the movement 


o te-Mould take in the approaching elections. 
ation On the witness stand, Mr. Clements testi- 
d that Townsend organizers all over the 
com: #untry worked on a commission basis, that 
Dee moyement since its inception had col- 
right Bed almost a million dollars, and that his 
t andfim salary in 1935 was $12,585 plus allow- 
r any es for expenses such as rent, groceries, do- 
Mstic help, and travel. 


Fines for the Noisy 


ames People who are unduly noisy in New York 
tional ity may soon have to pay $1 for the first 
fiense, $2 for the second, $4 for the third, 
($10 for the fourth, or else go to jail one 
¥ for each dollar of fine. Alderman Murray 
d is expecting to introduce an ordinance 
iting these “teeth” into the city’s noise 
lement campaign. All signs seem to point 
ward certain adoption of the ordinance by 
Board of Aldermen. 

Among the punishable noise nuisances cov- 
d by the Stand proposal are the following: 
ying a radio or musical instrument “so as 
annoy the quiet, comfort, and repose of 
fr persons”; blowing an automobile horn 
fen the vehicle is not in motion; construct- 
$a building at night; using a “drum, loud- 
ker, or other noisy instrument designed 

















ining, attract attention to any performance or 
o lay of merchandise.” The law will also 
allo’ 


ten the voices of hawkers, peddlers, and 
dders, and will place a ban on any bell or 
8 attached to a building “if its clamor dis- 
r actBrbs the neighborhood.” 





Mayor La Guardia made the following 
statement: “The Stand ordinance, as I have 
said, will take care of those not inclined to 
codperate. Meanwhile, I should like to take 
this opportunity to again call upon all citizens 
of the city to continue to codperate in making 
this city a more comfortable place to live in, 
in the spirit of common courtesy and neigh- 
borliness.” 


Liberalism Laws 


Marking a distinct advance for liberal opin- 
ion in this country is the announcement that 
the Americanism Committee of the New 
York county posts of the American Legion 
has come out strongly for freedom of speech. 
This committee has just prepared a pamphlet 
which is described as a source book for 
speeches to schools. Among others in the 
pamphlet is found this declaration: “Believ- 
ing in freedom of speech for others as well as 
for ourselves, we must not attempt to abuse 
or silence them. . . . Our own history teaches 
that great and good changes, marking advances 
in our own civilization, have frequently re- 
sulted from ideas which, because they were 
new and different, were rejected by the in- 
tolerant.” 

Because the American Legion has at times 
given liberal leaders the impression that it 
associates itself with reactionary movements 
and opposes all progressive changes, these 
words coming from an important section of 
this group have had welcome reception. They 
are taken as an indication that when some 
members of the Legion use the word “Amer- 
icanism” they do so thoughtfully and not 
with the purpose of suppressing freedom of 
speech. 


Best Play 


The New York Drama Critics Circle, com- 
posed of 17 newspaper and magazine dra- 
matic critics, has awarded its first annual prize 
for the season’s best drama to Maxwell An- 
derson’s “Winterset,” a blank-verse play in- 
spired by the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Fourteen 
of the 17 critics cast their votes for ‘“Winter- 
set,” in which, they said, Anderson had accom- 
plished ‘the notably difficult task of inter- 
preting a valid and challenging contemporary 
theme dealing with the pursuit of human jus- 
tice in terms of unusual poetic force, realizing 
a drama of rich meaning and combining high 
literary distinction with compelling theatrical 
effect.” 

Mr. Anderson is a former school teacher 
and newspaperman. Among his earlier plays 
are “Saturday’s Children,” “Elizabeth, the 
Queen,” “Mary of Scotland,” and ‘Valley 
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WILL THE WORK GO ON? 


Congress has so far refused to appropriate funds to continue construction of the Florida ship canal, a project 
inangurated by the President on his own initiative. 


Forge.” His “Both Your Houses” 
Pulitzer prize in 1933. 


won the 


Whence the Plot? 


Whence do the stories come, from which the 
hundreds of movies are produced every year 
in this country? There are a number of 
different sources, of course. By far the larg- 
est part of them are written especially for 
the movies, although a good many are adapted 
from stage plays, novels, and other material. 
According to Will H. Hays, for 15 years pres- 
ident of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, the 519 feature 
movies produced by Hollywood last year were 
derived from the following sources: 


Total Percent 
From original screen stories 244 47.01 
From stage plays 41 7.90 
From novels 142 27.36 
From biographies 3 58 
From short stories 37 7.13 
Miscellaneous 52 10.02 


Mr. Hays was extremely optimistic about the 
future of the movie industry, declaring that 
the quality of the 1936 productions will show 
marked progress from the artistic point of 
view. He singled out for special comment 
the screen production of “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and cited as leading productions of the current 


year the following: “Mary of Scotland,” 
“Under Two Flags,” “The Life of Beethoven,” 
“Green Pastures,” “The Old Maid,’ “The 


Good Earth,” and “Lost Horizon.” 


Names in the News 


Lucrezia Bori, associated for 26 years with 
the Metropolitan Opera House of New York, 
has retired from her career as leading lyric 
soprano of that musical organization. Miss 
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Governor of Minnesota, leader of the farmer-labor 
movement. 
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FRANCIS EF, TOWNSEND 
Who is being ‘investigated by a congressional com- 
mittee. 


Bori received a tremendous ovation from her 
colleagues and the musical world at a special 
performance arranged to mark her farewell 
as an opera star. Though it was her last ap- 
pearance on the stage, Miss Bori will continue 
to act as one of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan in whose success she has 
played a significant part, both artistically and 
financially. 
” x * 

Alfred P. Sloan, in reporting that his firm, 
General Motors, had made the largest profits 
in 1935 of any year since 1929, made an attack 
upon the policies of the New Deal, claiming 
that they had retarded business revival. 

~ * x 

Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
New York city schools, has warned teachers 
in that city that though the importance of 
peace may be emphasized to their students, 
they must not permit themselves to advocate 
pacifism. 

* x x 

Representative George Tinkham of Mas- 
sachusetts, equally known for his luxuriant 
whiskers and his caustic comments on certain 
policies of the Roosevelt administration, re- 
fuses to be ousted from his lodgings at the 
Arlington Hotel in Washington, even though 
that building has been taken over by Dr. Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell’s Resettlement Administra- 
tion. As he leaves his apartment every morn- 
ing, the Republican congressman finds himself 
in a room filled with Tugwellian stenogra- 
phers, but he does not seem to mind and says 
that he will be in the Arlington long after the 
Resettlement Administration is forgotten. 

~ * * 

Major General Johnson Hagood, who was 
recently relieved of his post for criticizing the 
manner in which WPA money was spent, is 
to be restored to a high army post at the end 
of three months of leave. 


In Brief 


Congress is considering proposals to estab- 
lish universal suffrage in the Virgin Islands. 
The Senate Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs is now holding hearings on a 
measure designed drastically to alter the is- 
lands’ system of government. 

* ¢ * 

Government jobs should be given to those 
who pass civil service examinations rather 
than to those who are loyal members of polit- 
ical parties, in the opinion of 88 per cent of 
the voters who took part in the recent poll on 
the spoils system taken by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. Only 12 per cent 
favored the spoils system. 

7 * * 

Fifteen of the more important government 
agencies created since the beginning of the 
Roosevelt administration to make loans to 
individuals and organizations had nearly five 
and a half billion dollars outstanding at the 
end of last year. If the loans of the R. F. C. 
and Federal Land Banks are added, the total 
amount owed the government through these 
agencies is over 10 billion dollars, an amount 
equal to about 23 per cent of the total loans 
made by private banks. 
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T IS not very often that we make changes 


in our practices of government. Since 
the adoption of the Constitution, there 
have been very few changes, and the same 
procedure has been followed year after 
year and generation after generation. The 
two important exceptions to the regular 
procedure have taken place at relatively 
recent dates. The first of these was the 
direct election of members of the United 
States Senate. Before 1913, when the sev- 
enteenth amendment to the Constitution 
was proclaimed, senators were elected by 
the various state legislatures and not di- 
rectly by the people. This change was 
made in order to provide greater democracy 
in our system of government, for it was 
admitted that having the state legislature 
stand between the people and their repre- 
sentatives in the upper house of Congress 
was, in a sense, only indirect democracy, 
and should be done away with. 


Previous Reforms 

The second important reform to be made 
within recent times was the twentieth, or 
so-called Lame Duck, amendment which 
changed the date on which Congress should 
assemble after the elections and on which 
the president should be inaugurated. Be- 
fore this reform was put into effect, newly 
elected members of Congress had to wait 
13 months before they could begin enacting 

“legislation, and many members who had 
been repudiated at the polls were permitted 
to go on passing laws for the people who 
had turned them down in the election. Now, 
however, members of Congress assemble 
two months after they are elected and de- 
feated members are not allowed to take 
their seats after the election. With the 
adoption of this amendment, democracy 
became more responsive to the wishes and 
demands of the electorate. 

Changes of this kind come slowly. Per- 
haps it will be years before we see another 
reform, because changes of such nature 
have to be made by constitutional amend- 
ment and the Constitution is not amended 
‘easily. The American people are wary of 
anything that seems to tamper with their 
traditional political practices. At the pres- 
ent time, however, there is a movement 
afoot which may, if it continues to gain 
‘strength, bring about an important change 
‘in what most American citizens probably 
consider their outstanding democratic pre- 
rogative: electing the president and vice- 
president of the United States. 

An identical proposal has been made in 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives which, if put into effect, would change 
the manner of electing the president and 
vice-president of the United States. Sen- 
ator Norris of Nebraska, father of the 
Lame Duck amendment, has sponsored the 
proposal in the Senate, and Representative 
Clarence F. Lea in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House committee which 
has been considering the amendment has 
twice recommended its adoption, although 
the Senate committee has failed to report 
on it. 

Before we can consider the provisions of 
the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, we must examine the way the presi- 
dent is elected under the present system. 
‘Contrary to what a good many voters be- 
‘lieve, the president is not elected directly 
by the people of the United States. When 
a citizen goes to the polls on election day, 
the does not cast his vote for one of the 
candidates for the highest office in the land. 
‘Rather, he votes for presidential electors. 
‘Each state has the same number of presi- 
‘dential electors as it has of senators and 
‘representatives together. Thus California, 
‘with two senators and 20 representatives, 
«chooses 22 presidential electors and has 22 
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Proposal to End the Indirect Election of President 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


electoral votes. Nevada, with only one 
representative, has but three electoral 
In every presidential election, 531 
presidential electors are chosen, there be- 
ing a total of 96 senators and 435 repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Of course, the 
names of the presidential candidates are 
placed on the ballot, but this is done merely 
for the voter’s convenience. 


votes. 


Presidential Electors 


The method of choosing these electors 
is not clearly defined in the Constitution. 
The law of the land merely provides that 
the state legislatures shall decide how the 
electors are to be chosen. At one time, 
many of the state legislatures chose the 


that a state had 10 electoral votes. The 
Republican candidate might receive 45 per 
cent of the total number of votes cast and 
the Democratic candidate 55 per cent. In 
that case, the Republican would receive 
4.5 electoral votes and the Democrat 5.5. 
Or some minor candidate might receive 
1.9. In other words, each candidate would 
receive the same percentage of the electoral 
vote as he received of the total popular 
vote. 

Those who are supporting the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution believe 
that it is extremely undemocratic to elect 
the president and vice-president as we do at 
present. They point out, for example, 
that in the last election California voters, 
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DECIDING THE TILDEN-HAYES ELECTION 


The electoral commission or 1876 holds a secret session by candlelight to settle contested issues of the 


el 


presidential electors. The practice today, 
however, is for the people to elect them 
directly. Each party nominates the num- 
ber of electors to which the state is en- 
titled, and a voter who wishes to cast his 
ballot for the Republican candidate for 
the presidency always votes for all the Re- 
publican electors, and the Democratic voter 
casts his ballot for all the Democratic elec- 
tors. 

By custom—although not by law—these 
presidential electors are obliged, when they 
meet at the state capitols, to cast their 
ballots for the nominee of their party. All 
the electoral votes of a state must go for 
the same candidate. New York’s 47 elec- 
toral votes cannot be split between the 
two candidates; nor can California’s 22. 
The electors must vote as a unit. Thus, a 
majority of a very few votes can swing the 
whole body of electoral votes from one side 
to the other. 


Proposed Changes 


The constitutional amendment which has 
been proposed would change all this. In- 
stead of allowing the indirect election of a 
president and vice-president by the elec- 
toral college, the direct method would be 
followed. On election day, voters would 
cast their ballots directly for the president 
and vice-president. The office of presiden- 
tial elector would be abolished. Each state 
would be given the same number of votes 
as at present, but the votes would be di- 
vided among the various candidates accord- 
ing to the number of popular votes they 
received. Let us suppose, for example, 


as individuals, cast 847,902 votes for Her- 
bert Hoover and 1,324,157 for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Yet California’s 22 votes all 
went for Mr. Roosevelt. Under the pro- 
posed change, Mr. Hoover would have re- 
ceived 39 per cent of the 22 votes, or 9.58, 
and Mr. Roosevelt 61 per cent, or 12.42 
votes; that is, such would have been the di- 
vision if there were no minor candidates, 
which of course there were. 
A Serious Defect 

As a matter of fact, the present method 
of electing a president has frequently been 
criticized on the ground that the electoral 
votes can be so distributed as to permit the 
election of a candidate who receives less 
than a majority of the votes at the polls. 
In the election of 1876, which caused more 
political bitterness than any other election 
in our history, Tilden received 275,000 
more votes than Hayes, yet the latter was 
elected. Of course other factors entered 
into that disputed election. But in 1888, 
Cleveland failed of reélection, even though 
he received 100,000 more votes than Har- 
rison. In 1912, Wilson’s popular vote was 
2,000,000 less than the total vote of the 
other candidates, yet he received 435 of 
the 531 electoral votes. Under the pro- 
posed change, such a thing would be im- 
possible, for the candidates would receive 
their proportion of the total popular vote. 
It would no longer be possible, for example, 
for a majority of 5,000 people in New York 
to swing 47 electoral votes, while a ma- 
jority of 5,000 votes in Nevada would 
swing but three votes. 

Aside from the possibility of electing a 
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man who has failed to receive a majority 
of the popular vote, other objections are 
raised to the present system by those who 
are seeking to amend the Constitution. 
Since all the electoral votes of a state must 
go to one candidate, neither party wages a 
very serious campaign in the states that 
are sure to go for one party or the other. 
The heat of the campaign centers in states 
which are doubtful. If the change were 
made it would be just as important to carry 
on the campaign in the states which lean 
strongly in one direction or the other be- 
cause every vote garnered would count in 
the final outcome of the election. It is 
argued that people in those states would 
take a greater interest in public affairs be- 
cause they would realize that their vote 
counted for something, even though they 
were in a minority. In addition. the parties 
themselves would have to take an active 
part in stirring interest in the issues of the 
day. 


Doubtful States 


A further argument against the present 
method of electing a president is that it 
forces both parties to choose their nomi- 
nees according to geographic location, 
rather than according to ability. It is no 
secret that the party bosses have an eye 
on the section from which possible candi- 
dates come in making their selection of the 
candidate for the highest office in the land. 
If the president were elected directly by 
the people and each candidate received his 
proportion of the total vote, such a thing 
as selecting men from pivotal states would 
not have to be taken into account. 

It is conceivable, of course, that condi- 
tions might arise in this country which 
would make the present system of electing 
the president extremely dangerous. If, for 
example, the two candidates were sharply 
divided in really important and fundamen- 
tal issues and the candidate who received 
a majority of the popular vote failed to 
be elected, feeling would certainly be roused 
to great intensity and trouble might ensue. 
In 1876, the issues which divided the two 
parties were not so vital. In the future, 
they may become more vital and a party 
which considered itself unfairly defeated 
might not, in the words of one of the back- 
ers of the proposed amendment, “take it 
lying down.” 

It does not seem very likely that im- 
mediate action will be taken on this meas- 
ure, even though the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Election of President 
and Representatives has reported it favor- 
ably. As yet, the support is scattered and, 
with the exception of a few members of 
Congress, lukewarm. If the Constitution 
is amended, it will be a slow process, and 
it may be difficult to stir sufficient popular 
support for the measure to force action 
upon it. The people are seldom as much 
interested in a relatively undramatic re- 
form such as this as they are in issues 
which they feel concern them directly and 
vitally. It is not at all unlikely that the 
attempt to inaugurate a new way of elect- 
ing our presidents will follow the same 
course as the struggle to secure the direct 
election of senators and to do away with 
the lame duck sessions of Congress. Pro- 
gressives had fought for both those meas- 
ures for years before final action was taken. 
The House of Representatives passed the 
resolutions which called for the submission 
of constitutional amendments to the states, 
but the Senate seemed disinclined to act. 
It may be significant that the present pro- 
posal for reform has received its greatest 
strength in the lower chamber. Most im- 
portant of all, the people themselves will 
have to bestir themselves before much will 
be done. 
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Among the New Books 





Republican Candidate? 


“Frank Knox: American,” by Norman 
Beasley. (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.) 
HIS brief biography of Colonel Knox 
is, so to speak, his “authorized” biog- 
raphy, published with the obvious hope 
that it will become one of his influential 
campaign aids in the coming national elec- 
tion. That the biography is biased favor- 
ably toward the colonel is evident from 
the opening pages. In his youth Frank 
Knox was a newsboy, the son of poor par- 
ents. He worked his way through college. 
He was a Rough Rider under Theodore 
Roosevelt. For the past 35 years he has 
been a newspaper edi- 
tor and publisher. His 
is the typical success 
story—from newsboy 
to riches, by means of 
honesty, hard work, 
thrift, and ingenuity. 
As a matter of fact, 
nearly the entire book 
is taken up with prov- 
ing one thing only, 
that Knox is the soul 
of integrity. No one 
doubts that fact; no 
one wants to doubt it or to challenge it. 
That these characteristics attributed to 
him in this biography—and granted—are 
sufficient to enable him to cope with such 
problems as relief and foreign affairs (to 
name only two of the most important prob- 
lems) is a proposition which Mr. Beasley’s 
biography fails to prove. Toward the end 
of the book there is a sort of outline of 
Colonel Knox’s platform. As far as it 
goes it might fairly be called a middle-of- 
the-road platform. 


More Than Gaul 


“Hail Caesar!” by Fletcher Pratt. 
(New York: Smith and Haas. $3.50.) 


ESPITE its many shortcomings we 

gladly salute this biography of Caesar 
—if for no other reason than that it makes 
him a vital, breathing 
man, and ancient 
Rome a vibrant capi- 
tal. With what a ten- 
der smile do we read 
of Caesar, the “radi- 
cal,” of filibustering 
in the Roman senate, 
of “lobbyists” agi- 
tating for payment of 
the soldier’s bonus, 
or of Pompeia, Cae- 
sar’s wife, “a straw- 
berry blonde, tall and 
willowy.” Occasionally, though not often, 
the author’s zeal for vividness leads him 
into some plain bad writing. 





JULIUS CAESAR 


Mr. Pratt’s conception of Caesar is not 
the usual one. He does not regard Caesar 
as a great soldier. A good portion of the 
book is taken up with descriptions of 
Caesar’s campaigns, descriptions fully as 
interesting as the rest of the book. The 
author attributes to Caesar amazingly good 
luck. Mr. Pratt is an expert on military 
tactics and should know what he is talking 
about. However, his estimate of Caesar’s 
military statue is rather contradictory. 

The biographer has chosen one of the 
most difficult of all historical characters to 
recreate. It cannot be said that he has 
been altogether successful. He is to be 
commended for his effort and congratulated 
upon making spirited a subject ordinarily 
made dull. 


It’s Up to You 


“Peace in Party Platforms,” by William 
T. Stone. (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. 35 cents.) 


H1S summer the political parties will 
hold national conventions. Conventions 
adopt platforms—to be stood upon, sup- 
posedly, by the candidates. Each platform 
contains, among other things, the party’s 





PAUL ENGLE 


attitude on foreign affairs. Believing that 
it is up to you ultimately to direct your 
country’s foreign policy, the Foreign Policy 
Association has just issued “Peace in Party 
Platforms,” the fourth of the “Headline 
Books” mentioned in this column a couple 
of weeks ago. 

With excellent conciseness Mr. Stone 
summarizes the problem of maintaining 
peace. The situation existing in Europe 
and Asia is discussed and, in connection 
with that, the traditional foreign policy of 
our government. For the purpose of for- 
mulating a policy the American citizenry 
is divided into three groups. The first 
comprises the isolationists, those who want 
political isolation and 
economic expansion 
at the same time. The 
second group is the 
internationalists who 
hold that we should 
codperate in every 
way with the other 
nations of the world 
The third group is a 
composite: the “keep- 
out-of-war” group. 
believing that we 
should keep out of 
war at any cost and refuse to codperate in 
sanctions, while doing everything else we 
can for the cause of peace. The author 
poses a hypothetical platform for each of 
these groups. He views the probable ef- 
fects these respective policies would have 
on the American people during the next 
few years. Finally, illustrating the com- 
plexity of the problem, the question is 
introduced whether it is possible to achieve 
lasting peace under the social and eco- 
nomic setup we have at home. It remains 
for the reader to form his opinion. 


Through these “Headline Books” the 
Foreign Policy Association is fulfilling an 
important task in educating the public to 
take a realistic view of American foreign 
relations. 
be widely circulated. 


Consumers, Unite! 


“Guinea Pigs No More,” by J. B. Mat- 
thews. (New York: Covici, Friede. $2.) 


R. MATTHEWS believes that the 

time is at hand for the consumers of 
the United States to join together and de- 
mand a “consumers’ society.” Too long has 
the producer (in other words, the owner of a 
business) dictated to the consumer, forcing 
him to eat “home-made” bakery pies not 
fit for a guinea pig, dictating in fact, di- 
rectly and indirectly, the entire chart of 
his life. 

Noted are some 75 “gyps” practiced on 
the American consumer-public. 
They constitute a forceful argu- 
ment in favor of Mr. Matthews’ 
thesis. It is regrettable, however, 
that in his zeal he should go so far 
as to imply that the pasteurization 
of milk is needless. Such an over- 
statement, amidst otherwise ex- 
cellent evidence, weakens the com- 
pelling chain of his discourse. 

He illustrates how business has 
fought tooth and nail all regula- 
tory measures designed to pro- 
tect the consumer. It is not a 
savory picture. He also defines 
—not altogether successfully—a 
consumer. In an appendix the 
full text is presented of “An En- 
abling Act for a Department of 
the Consumer,” composed by the 
assistant corporation counsel of 
New York City. It appears to be 
a thorough, stringent, and (to the 
consumer) beneficial piece of 
legislation. Mr. Matthews, who 
represents Consumers’ Research 
pleads for nationwide support of 
this act. In the face of the pro- 
verbial apathy of the American 
people to public questions, one 
dares not hope for too much from 


It is to be hoped that they will 
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INCREASES IN WORLD PRODUCTION 
From an illustration in ‘‘Peace in Party Platforms’’ 


this call to the people to remain “Guinea 
Pigs No More.” If, however, the book 
succeeds in overcoming some part of that 
general apathy it will not have been wasted 
effort. 


Condemnation, Supplication 


“Break the Heart’s Anger,” by Paul 
Engle. (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.) 


N THIS volume of verse the author, a 

young Iowan who is at present a Rhodes 
scholar, entreats the people and nations of 
the earth to act promptly to settle the 
muddled conditions now harassing them. 
Particularly does he rail at and appeal to 
his native land. “America, I hate you so 
because I love you so.” In bitter words 
that yet show his deep love for his country 
the poet hurls his prophetic warning: 


O once again 

Revengeful tribes of crushed American men 
Are marching to the council ground, the drums 
Boom all night in the valleys. If you delay 
Too long in finding that again the land 

Has taken right between its hands, to build it 
With new vision and new will, in the old 
Tried American way of beating out 

Its own clear destiny, it will not matter 

If you wait in high passes, eagle guarded, 

Or by tall plains where the thin trail runs up 
Clean to the sky, to stop that march. 


This warning cry is uttered time and 
time again in the various poems—and not 
alone to America. 

As might be apparent Mr. Engle’s sym- 
pathies are radical. 


America [he cries], are you content to live 
An old Ford rattling on through history? 

Irrespective of one’s social or political 
beliefs, ““Break the Heart’s Anger” is stir- 
ring and provocative poetry. Engle’s style 
is terse, his blows come hard, and clean, 
and fast. There is no confusion in his 
thinking, for his point of view he holds 
clear and steady throughout. 
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It is not the letter of any treaty that 
is sacred. It is lawful procedure, what 
the American revolutionists called “a 
decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind,” that is sacred if there is to be 
anything but anarchy in human affairs. 

—Walter Lippmann 





The chief problem of a dictator is how to 
keep the stomachs of his subjects full and their 
heads empty. —Washington Post 

What this country needs is a thorough war- 
proofing. —James J. Montague in the 

New York HERALD TRIBUNE 





Millions today recognize the principal 
causes of war as economic. These same 
millions must now learn that the founda- 
tions of world peace can be laid only 
through organizing cooperatives. 

—Toyohiko Kagawa 

Three countries, the United States, Russia, 
and Venezuela, have most of the oil. The 
others furnish the troubled waters. 

' —Louisville Courter-JouRNAL 





The campaign has hardly started, but 
some of the politicians are showing evidence 
of being hoarse and buggy. 

—Savannah Morninc News 





The danger of new Huey Longs will 
exist as long as millions of people in the 
south live on the misery margin. 

—George Fort Milton, Chattanooga, 

Tenn., newspaper editor. 





Some of the stories say French and Ger- 
man troops are within a rifle shot of each 
other; others, within a pistol shot. The need 
of the hour is to keep some fool from try- 
ing to find out which is right. 

—Norfolk VirGrIn1iAN-PILor 





There’s nothing basically wrong in 2 
country where the outs can raise a million 
dollars to prove there has been no recovery. 

—Portland OREGONIAN 

I want to give thanks to the Almighty 
that He has selected me to lead this 
battle for Germany. —Hitler 

Between four and five thousand postmasters 
are still Republicans. For that matter, they’re 
the stillest of all Republicans. 

—Weston (Ore.) 

Eels at the Battery in New York City are 
found to generate 300 volts of electricity. It 
virtually makes the Aquarium a_ nefarious 
holding company. —Troy Recorp 


LEADER 


Well, George Bernard Shaw finally went 
to the Grand Canyon, abandoning the belief 
that the Canyon would ultimately come to. 
him. 

—H. I. Phillips in the New York Sun 

An English lecturer, embarking on a tour 
of the United States, says Americans don't 
know how to use their leisure. Hence English 
lecturers —Detroit News 


Rebellious Puerto Ricans say they wish to 
enjoy the same benefits the people of the 
United States enjoy from their government, 
and you'll have to admit that that isn’t asking 
very much. Boston HErap 


Mr. Hoover has changed from a crea- 
ture of gloom to a child of joy. 
—Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
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Government Turns Its Attention 
to the Problem of Soil Erosion 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


loss of three acres would be a fairly seri- 
ous thing. 

But that is not all the story. The work 
of destruction ts still going on. It is going 
on more rapidly than ever before. There is 
some washing away of the top soil in all 
land. When there is a rain and we see 
muddy water running off the fields, we 
know that some of the soil is being washed 
away, that some of the fertile elements are 
being taken out of the land. 

But the problem is not serious 
if the erosion is going on 
slowly. The fertile elements 
can be put back into the soil 
through the use of fertilizers. 
There are large parts of the 
country where erosion is go- 
ing on so slowly that no great 
harm is being done. In other 
parts the situation is worse. 
In Missouri, for example, it is 
said that in about one-half of 
the state, the wearing away of 
the soil is going on so slowly 
that it creates no problem. In 
one-fourth of the state the soil 
is being worn away rapidly 
enough to give rise to some 
concern, while in the other 
fourth it is being rather quickly destroyed. 


A Growing Problem 


Taking the nation as a whole, about one- 
twentieth of the land is suffering from ero- 
sion. This is the figure given in “Recent 
Social Trends.” The authors of the 
chapter on National Wealth in “Recent 
Social Trends” say that “unless cropping 
practices are changed and terraces con- 
structed and maintained on much of the 
sloping land of the south, southwest and 
central west, and locally elsewhere, possibly 
100,000,000 acres of crop land may become 
gullied and more or less unfit for cultiva- 
tion within 50 or 75 years—one-fourth of 
the present crop area and one-fifth of the 
improved land of the nation.” 

Erosion is becoming a more serious prob- 
lem than it formerly was because a greater 
part of the land is being cultivated in such 
a way as to loosen the soil so that it will 
easily wash away. Land continuously 
planted in corn suffers very heavy losses. 
An experiment in Missouri showed that an 
acre of land planted for 12 years in corn 
lost 245 tons of soil; an acre sown contin- 
uously in wheat lost 111 tons. On another 
acre where there was a rotation of crops— 
corn, wheat, and clover following each 
other in succession—there was a loss of 
only 35 tons. When the land is covered 
with blue grass there is practically no loss 
at all. 


In the western states where the land has 
not been cultivated but is maintained for 
grazing, the grass is sometimes destroyed 
through overgrazing. Too many cattle and 
sheep are put on it. The grass is eaten 
off so closely that it dies out. Then the 
winds blow the soil away, destroying the 
land and producing dust clouds which ob- 
scure the sun and which roll across the 
continent and out over the Atlantic. 

How serious will be the effects of this 
loss of soil upon the national welfare? 
We have quoted the opinion of Morris 
L. Cooke, who thinks that “at our present 
rate of soil erosion this country of ours 
has left to it less than a century of virile 
national existence.” In “Recent Social 
Trends,” the prediction is a little less 
gloomy. This report, after discussing the 
ravages of erosion, says: 


Immediate Action Needed 


But the land resources of the United States 
are so vast that the loss of many millions of 
acres of crop land by erosion probably would 
not seriously affect the national production. 
There are about 300,000,000 acres of land 
now used for pasture which need only plow- 
ing to be put into crops. Most of this land is 
less fertile than that at present in crops, but 
it constitutes a vast reserve. Even in the 
cotton-growing states where erosion is most 


severe, there are approximately 100,000,000 
acres of level to gently rolling land on the 
South Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain which 
could be cle:red of forest or brush and culti- 
vated profitably with the aid of fertilizer 
should economic conditions become favor- 
able. Thus erosion need cause no anxiety as 
to the supply of feod or even of fibers for 
the nation as a whole in the near future. 


This report goes on to say, however, that 


‘in the areas where erosion is severe its 


THE GOOD EARTH 
The effect of a soil erosion project. 


control is a matter of utmost importance.” 
In many places it already has brought 
about abject poverty. This report 
little hope for vast regions of the country 
which are particularly subject to erosion 
“Aithough terraces will retard erosion 
where it is practiced,” it declares, “it ap- 
pears that the hilly and rolling lands of 
the south and southwest and in parts of the 
north central states also are going the 
way of similar lands in southern China.” 


sees 


Widespread Implications 


Whether or rot the wearing away or the 
blowing away of the soil will so impoverish 
the land in America as to render it inca- 
pable of sustaining a large population and a’ 
great civilization, it is clear that unless 
something is done to reverse the present 


Such a situation is not merely a pos- 
sibility, but it appears to be a certainty un- 
remedial measures are taken. That 
sort of thing is actually happening today 
before our very eyes in regions which, 
taken together, constitute a large pro- 
portion of the area of the United States 
Even though sufficient food supplies for 
the population might be produced in other 
and more favored portions of the land, 
this would not improve the situation of 
those large sections which would be inca- 
pable of production and which could no 
longer support a thriving or a virile civiliza- 
tion. The necessity of determined action 
by the national government is indicated by 
the following statement found in “Recent 
Social Trends:” 
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THE SICK EARTH 


rhe result of the misuse of soil resources. 


It is inevitable that serious social as well 
as economic problems will arise during the 
process of consolidation and abandonment of 
farms. Cost per capita of providing schools 
and other social services will tend to in- 
crease. In some cases the county or town 
can aid the individual in making readjust- 
ments, as for example. by moving isolated 
farm families to better locations near other 
farmers, in order to avoid the expense of 
maintaining a road and school for the sole 
use of one or two families. In other cases, 
the state must step in because the under- 
taking becomes too large for the county to 
finance. as, for example, the establishment 
of state forests. But the extensive regional 
shifts in land utilization which appear im- 
minent in parts of the South will in all prob- 
ability involve problems too vast for the 
state to solve. It seems likely that the co- 
operation of the federal government must be 
obtained if serious losses of soil resources as 
well as development of undesirable social 
conditions are to be avoided. 


THE CCC RESTORES THE NATION’S FORESTS 


From an illustration in ‘‘American Conservation,’’ courtesy American Forestry Association. 


trend large sections of the country—the 
greater part of certain states—will sink 
into poverty. The wheels of progress will 
turn backward. The countryside will be 
desolated. The traveler may go mile after 
mile and see tumble-down shacks, fields 
grown to weeds, and farms abandoned. 
Families still clinging to their farms will 
be poor, the children scantily clad and ill- 
nourished. Throughout large sections, the 
boys and girls will grow up with poor 
educational advantages; population will de- 
cline; schools in many neighborhoods will 
see the enrollment diminish to such a point 
that good service cannot be maintained; 
churches will be closed. There will be 
every evidence of misery, backwardness 
and helplessness. 


Now what is being done to meet the 
situation? Several attacks are being made 
on the problem. The Soil Conservation 
Service, which is an agency of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
carrying out a number of demonstrations 
to show how the washing away of soil can 
be prevented. Last year it used money 
supplied by the PWA and conducted 47 
experiments in 29 different states. It 
showed how land could be terraced so as to 
prevent its washing away. It demonstrated 
the kind of crops which should be raised on 
certain types of soils. It showed how gul- 
lies might be filled in. It showed the kinds 
of soil which should grow grasses rather 
than cultivated crops. And in some places 
it put out trees in fields which had been 


given over to cultivation. It set experts 
to work in these experiment stations. It 
was understood that these projects could 
not be large enough of themselves to do 
a conservation work on a grand scale, but 
they could show the people how they them- 
selves might work to save their farms, 
These projects also demonstrated how 
states and counties might work if they 
should care to go into the conservation 
business. The CCC boys have also been 
put to work on soil conservation activities, 
and the TVA has done demonstration work 
on a considerable scale. These projects are 
important because they may lead to a na- 
tional program, and the battle must be 
waged along a national front. 

This demonstration work is important, 
but the government has not 
stopped with that. The Na- 
tional Resources Board is 
studying the problem and is 
making recommendations from 
time to time as to what the 
federal government and the 
state governments should do. 
Then the Resettlement Admin- 
istration is tackling the erosion 
problem. It is purchasing 
lands which are unfit for culti- 
vation and is putting them out 
to grass or forests. It is en- 
couraging a type of cultivation 
in various districts suitable to 
needs of the soil. 

Finally, we have the recent 
agricultural act, which takes 
the place of the AAA. It 

attacks the problem rather indirectly. It is 
called a soil conservation act but in reality 
it has other purposes as well. Perhaps the 
object uppermost in the minds of the legis- 
lators who drafted this law was to reduce 
the acreage of corn, wheat, cotton, and 
other crops, which have been produced in 
excess of the demand. The object has been 
to increase the price of these crops. But in 
order to bring about a reduction in acreage 
of such crops, the government is paying 
money to the farmers who put out an in- 
creasing acreage in grasses, legumes, such as 
soybeans, and other crops which conserve 
the fertility of the soil and keep it from 
washing away. So whatever the chief pur- 
pose of the authors of the law is, it will no 
doubt have the effect of decreasing the 
production of crops which are bad for the 
soil and make it susceptible to erosion, and 
the effect will be to increase grasses and 
other products which conserve the soil. 


Education Needed 


Probably much can be done toward the 
checking of erosion by a campaign of edu- 
cation. If the government, or some depart- 
ment of it, should conduct a survey cover- 
ing every county in the country, and should 
determine the kind of use to which every 
farm and every field might safely be put, 
much might be accomplished. Many of 
the farmers, understanding what they 
needed to do in order to save their land, 
would follow the advice of the experts. If 
this were done universally, the wasting of 
the soil could be prevented. More could 
be accomplished, of course, if the govern- 
ment had power to prevent any use of land 
which endangered the soil, but action of 
that kind would probably be contrary to 
our Constitution. At any rate, it weuld be 
contrary to the wishes of the people, who 
hold strongly to what they call “rugged 
individualism ;” that is, to the right of do- 
ing with their property whatever they 
please. 

The problem of soil conservation, as we 
have seen, is being attacked from many 
angles, but no great amount of progress 
has yet been made. Perhaps if public 
sentiment is sufficiently aroused, decisive 
action on a broad scale may be taken in 
time. Undoubtedly the recent floods which 
wrought such havoc in the eastern part of 
the country will lend weight to the move- 
ment for a comprehensive program of soil 
conservation. The Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee is now considering a proposal which 
calls for the expenditure of $300,000,000 
for flood-control purposes. It is estimated 
that a least a billion dollars will be required 
if an adequate program to cope with this 
aspect of the general problem of soil con- 
servation is to be made possible. 





